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EATON HALL, CHESTER. 
(With an Engraving.) 


It has long been the boast of Cheshire that 
no other county contains so great a number of 
ancient and wealthy families; whilst its chief 
city claims an antiquity so remote, that some 
of its topographers have (ironically, we pre- 
sume) attributed its erection tb a grandson of 
the great antedeluvian Noah. Leaving this 
knotty point to the researches of antiquarians, 
it is certain that Chester was the head quarters 
of the 20th Roman legion, under the command 
of Agricola, who, in the year 78, was appointed 
governor-in-chief of the island. 

At the Norman conquest, William I. gave 
to his Nephew Hugh d’Avranches, better 
known as Hugh Lupus, the entire county and 
earldom of Chester, within which, he and his 
successors maintained a dignity little short of 
absolute sovereignty for more than a century 
| and ahalf. Amongst other followers of the 
| Conqueror, was Gilbert le Grosvenor, nephew 
to the first Earl of Chester, and the descendant 
of an ancient Norman family, from whose 
Office of Le Grosvenor they derived their sur- 
name. To Gilbert le Grosvenor, Hugh Lupus 
assigned the goodly manor of Allostock, and 
thus laid the foundation of the fortunes of the 
Princely house now represented by the Marquis 
of Westminster, Earl Grosvenor, Viscount 
Belgrave, Baron Grosvenor of Eaton. 


In a dispute, relative to the coat of arms 


| worn by the Grosvenor family, between Robert 


le Grosvenor and Sir Richard le Scrope, which 
was tried before the constable and marshall of 
England in the tenth, and lasted till the thir- 
teenth year of Richard II., we find that the 
ancestors of this ancient house distinguished 
themselves at the battle of Lincoln in 1141, in 
the Crusades, at Messina, at Cyprus, at the 
taking of Acon, and at Joppa, under Richard 
I., the Scotch wars under Edward II., at 
Cressy, and in other battles under Edward III.; 
and the claimant under Richard II. proved 
the use of the disputed bearings at the battles 
of Poictiers, Najara in Spain, in 1367, and 
lastly at that of Limoges in 1370, in the ser- 
vice of the Black Prince. At this trial, nearly 
all the knights and gentlemen of Cheshire and 
Lancashire were examined, with several of the 
abbots and clergy, on behalf of the Grosvenors ; 
whilst the Scropes presented the Duke of York, 
John King of Castile and Leon, the Duke of 
Lancaster, several earls, nobles, abbots, knights, 
and gentlemen, amongst whom was the famous 
Geoffry Chaucer, then aged forty years—the 
only individual in the group who will now 
excite a moment's interest in the minds of our 
readers—so enduring are the breathings of 
immortal mind when adorned with the charms 
of song. 

By the marriage of Thomas, the tenth male 
heir from Gilbert le Grosvenor, to Joan de 
Pulford, the youthful widow of Thomas de 
Belgrave, the estates of Pulford and Belgrave 


| 
| 


| were added to the extensive possessions of this 
| powerful family. 
Little of historical interest occurs in the 

| pedigree of this knightly family, until the 

reign of Charles I., when Sir Richard Gros- 
venor, who was connected by near relationship 
with the loyalists of Cheshire, became an active 
leader and a severe sufferer in the royal cause. 
During the lifetime of his father, he had called 

out the posse comitatus in 1644, as sheriff of 
Cheshire, to oppose the parliamentary army 
under Lord Fairfax, and after a series of active 
services, was ejected from Eaton, and having 
suffered the sequestration of his estates, was 
sheltered in the house of a neighbouring gen- 
tleman until the restoration. 
_ Sir Thomas Grosvenor, who succeeded to 
the title and estates in 1644, represented the 
| city of Chester in the parliaments called by 
| Charles IT., James II., and in the 1, 7, and 10 
| William and Mary. Being supposed to be a 
| warm supporter of the measures of the Crown, 
he was closeted with Charles, and his support 
of the bill for repealing the penal laws and test 
acts was earnestly solicited, the royal request 
being accompanied with the offer of a peerage, 
and of the Earl of Shrewsbury’s regiment of 
horse ; these tempting baits were honourably 
rejected—he resigned the commission he already 
held, and proceeding to the house, gave his 
negative to the measure. 

The next baronet, Sir Richard Grosvenor, 
officiated as grand cupbearer of England, in 
right of his manor of Wymondley, at the coro- 
nation of George II., an office which his 
grandson sustained at the coronation of George 
III., who, in 1761, raised him to the peerage 
by the title of Baron Grosvenor of Eaton, and 
in 1784, advanced him to the dignities of 
Viscount Belgrave and Earl Grosvenor. To 
these honours the present Marquis, who was 
born March 22, 1767, succeeded in 1802; by 
his marriage with Lady Eleanor Egerton, 
daughter and sole heiress of Thomas Earl of 
Wilton, the younger male branch of the family 
has succeeded to the titles and estates of his 
maternal grandfather, the second son of the 
Marquis of Westminster being the present 

Earl de Wilton. 

The Marquis was advanced to his present 
dignity in 1831, when he was permitted to add 
the arms of Edward the Confessor to those of 
the Grosvenors. He has borne his full share 
of active duty during one of the most eventful 
periods of our national history, and both in 
public and private has amply and _ practically 
illustrated his conviction of the truth of the dig- 
nified motto of his ancient house, that ‘* Virtue, 
not ancestry, should characterise nobility.” 

The approach to Eaton Hall from Chester 
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diverges from the Wrexham road, a little be- 
yond the first toll bar, and is indicated by a 
noble arch, recently erected; after a drive of 
about three miles through a delightful avenue, 
the visitor arrives at the western front of this 
magnificent structure, which, like that of the 
eastern side, represented in our engraving, 
consists of a large centre of three stories, en- 
riched with octagonal turrets, buttresses, and 
pinnacles, placed between wings finished ina 
similar manner. The entrance to the western 
front is under a lofty vaulted portico, which 


| admits a carriage ; but the mansion presents the 


most imposing aspect on the eastern side, where 
a magnificent flight of steps terminates in three 
rich and airy arches, forming the middle of an 
exquisitely beautiful vaulted cloister, whichex- 
tends along the entire centre, and unites the 
wings to each other. The style is that of the 
early English decorated Gothic, usually as- 
signed to the reign of Edward III., but the 
architect, Mr. William Pordern, has not con- 
fined himself to the plan of any castellated or 
religious building, nor has the style of any 
particular period been adhered to in the form 
of the arches. The stone employed is light 
coloured, and was obtained from the Manley 
quarry, about ten miles distant, which has also 
been used for the erection of the neighbouring 
church of Eccleston. 

Eaton Hall stands on the site of the old 
hall of that name—a brick building surrounded 
by gardens laid out in the Dutch style—of 
these nothing remain but the basement story 
of the hall, and a venerable avenue of trees, 
which has been extended toa Gothic lodge in the 
village of Belgrave, two miles distant. Another, 
and the most pleasing approach to the hall is 
one which has been cut through the plantations 
from the Wrexham road towards the north-east 
angle of the house, and which throws the 
whole building into perspective. In the ar- 
rangement of the grounds the cultivated taste 
of the noble owner has been exercised with 
great judgment and effect. An artificial inlet 
of the Dee, which intervenes between the 
eastern front of the mansion and the opposite 
plantations, with the bridge which connects 
the opposite banks, greatly enliven the scene; 
and the disposition of the avenues and plan- 
tations admirably harmonizes with the varied 
landscape beyond, which includes the Broxton 
and Welsh hills, and the elevated and pictur- 
esque ruins of Beeston Castle. 

In the extensive conservatories, the admirers 
of indigenous and exotic horticulture will find 
ample range for interesting observation, and in 
other portions of the grounds the antiquarian 
will be gratified with many curious Roman 
antiquities from the adjacent city of Chester. 


. 


Among others, may be particularized a very 
perfect altar, formed of sandstone, about twelve 
inches square and three feet high, the top 
being slightly hollowed. It bears an inscription 
in Roman capitals, a portion of which is 
tolerably legible, and from which is inferred, 
that it was erected by some officer of the tenth 
Legion to the Nymph of some spring. The altar 
is appropriately placed in a rustic temple, the 
floor of which is paved with tesselated marble 
or mosaic work, which once formed a portion 
of the floor of one of the imperial palaces of 
the Ceesars. 

When the visitor has satisfied his sight with 
the external beauties of this earthly elysium, 
he is conducted through the vaulted portico in 
the western front by a flight of steps to the 
great hall, a spacious and lofty apartment, oc- 
cupying the height of two stories, with a 
vaulted ceiling, and appropriately adorned with 
the numererous heraldic devices of the family 
at the intersection of the ribs. The pavement 
is formed of variegated. marbles, arranged in 
Gothic compartments; on each side are four 
niches, with canopies inclosing suits of polished 
armour of various dates, between which, over 
ornamented chimney pieces, are twolarge paint- 
ings, At the end of the hall, a screen of five 
arches supports a gallery connecting the bed- 
chambers on the north and south sides of the 
house, which are separated by the elevation of 
the hall. Under this gallery, two open arches 
to the right and left lead to the grand staircase, 
the state bed room, and the second staircase. 
Opposite to the door of the hall is the entrance 
to the saloon, in which are three large windows 
opening to the cloister in the eastern front, 
which look down upon the spacious terrace, 
extending upwards of three hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and commanding one of the 
richest landscapes which the banks of the Dee 
present. The upper part of the windows is 
ornamented with stained glass, executed by 
Collins, in the most brilliant colours, from de- 
signs by Tresham, which consist of a series of 
imaginary representations of the ancestors of 
the family, from William the Conqueror down- 
wards; on each side of the saloon are ante- 
rooms leading to the dining and drawing 
rooms, which form the extremities of the 
eastern front, andare noble apartments, adorned 
with windows of stained glass, and furnished 
with the most sumptuous magnificence; they 
are each about fifty feet in length and thirty in 
width, exclusive of a bay, containing five 
large arched windows. The ceilings of all 
these apartments are richly decorated with fan 
work tracery. 

Adjacent to the drawing room is the Library, 


fitted up with Gothic book cases of English 
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ca] and controversial tracts, and in rare and 
valuable MSS., among which may be specified 
a copy of the chronicle of Henry of Hunting- 
don, containing a curious drawing of the entry 
of King Stephen into Lincoln; an illuminated 
MS. on vellum, containing the proceedings in 
the celebrated suit of arms, between Scroop 
and Grosvenor; an uncollated copy of the 
visions of Piers Plowman; and among other 
Cheshire MS. a transcript of the last record 
distinguished by the name of the Cheshire 
Doomsday. The family apartments occupy 
the remaining part of this floor. 

The state apartments contain a great variety 
of paintings by the great masters, among which 
may be enumerated our Saviour on the Mount 
of Olives, by Claude Lorraine, which is the 
largest picture executed by him, a view of a 
port in the Mediterranean, by Vernet, Rubens 
with his second wife, by himself, David and 
Abigail, by the same artist, and West’s paint- 
ings of the dissolution of the long Parliament, 
and the landing of Charles II. 

The most favourable views of Eaton are 
obtained from the Alford road and from the 
bank of the Dee, where the great quadrangle 
of the stables is seen in perspective beyond 
the mansion, and assists in forming a picture 
of unusual architectural grandeur, aided by 
the disposition of the grounds in front and the 
stately elms of the avenue, which close up the 
distance. With Mr. Ormerod, the laborious 
and erudite historian of Cheshire, to whom we 
are principally indebted for the historical infor- 
mation in this sketch, we perfectly agree, 
after repeated visits, that in every respect the 
grounds and the hall of Eaton will abundantly 
gratify the expectations of the visitor; indeed, 
it appears to us singular that in the numerous 
tours through the north of England and north 
Wales, which have been published of late 
years, so few travellers have turned aside to 
look at this splendid palace, the beauties of 
which are comparatively unknown—a circum- 
stance which can only be accounted for, from 
the recent date of its erection, and from the 
absence of frequent and direct conveyances in 
its vicinity. These obstacles are now obviated 
by the Chester and Crewe and the Birkenhead 
railways, and to any of our readers who have 
not yet visited Chester, we can give unqualified 
assurance that its ancient and well preserved 
walls, gates, and towers, its vencrable cathedral, 
curious streets, its magnificent Castle, and its 
proximity to Beeston Castle, to Eaton Hall, to 
Flint Castle, and Holywell, or to any of the 
routes throngh North Wales, renders it emi- 
nently suitable for a week’s sojourn during the 
summer months. 
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A PASSAGE IN THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


» During the horrors of the Revolution in 
France, the principal artists of the Comédie 
Frangaise were denounced, imprisoned, and 
condemned to the guillotine. The miraculous 
preservation of their lives and subsequent 
restoration to regal favour, form the subject of 
a chapter in a work entitled “*‘ Memoirs of M. 
Fleury,” recently produced by that gentleman 
in Paris, and from which we have condensed 
the following interesting account of that extra- 
ordinary event. 

We owed our deliverance, says the narrator, 
i a most curious way, toaman who held a post 
under the Committee of Public Safety. This 
man was Charles de Labussiére. But for him, 
the Comedie Frangaise must assuredly have 


paid its tithe to Fouquier-Tinville. The zeal 
and devotedness of our friends and relatives, 


‘the urgent intercession of persons who still 


possessed some political influence, and who 
cherished an interest for the dramatic art, all 
would have been unavailing—we must have 
been sacrificed, had not Charles de Labussiére 
devised a scheme for saving us. Like many 
others Labussiére lost his parents when the 
Revolution took a decided course, at which 
time he became what was then termed a mo- 
tionnaire and an alarmiste. Threatened with 
danger on every side, he knew not where to 
fly for refuge, when a friend who was connected 
with the government, and who knew that 
Labussiére’s name was inscribed in the cata- 
logue of the suspected, offered to procure him 
a place under the Committee of Public Safety. 
A more acceptable promise could not be made 
toa man who was compromised. The most 
secure place of concealment was in the enemy’s 
camp. Nevertheless De Labussiére at first 
returned a blank refusal to the offer. He was 
warned that the thunderbolt would soon break 
over his head; and at length, yielding to the 
urgent importunities of friends, who were af- 
fectionately interested for his safety, he accepted 
the proffered post. 

He was at first installed in the Bureau de la 
Correspondance, an office to which were ad- 
dressed all the denunciations emanating from 
the different departments of the government. 
Ife speedily became disgusted at the injustice 
of the accusations, and the inhumanity of the 
accusers. He wished to relinquish his situation, 
but the friend who had procured it for him 
assured him that his resignation would, in all 
probability, cost him his head. With the view 
of diminishing some of the unpleasantness of 


De Labussiére’s position, the friend above 
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alluded to succeeded in getting him transferred 
to the Bureau des Pieces Accusatives, an office 
in which the lists of prisoners were registered, 
This was a fortunate circumstance for me and 
my feliow-prisoners of the Comedie Francaise, 
as it also was to many other victims whom De 
Labussiére’s situation enabled him to serve. 

De Labussiére was installed in this general 
depository for documents relating to prisoners, 
and through his hands passed the denunciations 
which formed the groundwork of arrests, to- 
gether with the lists styled etats raisonnes, and 
the notes termed notes individuelles. To the 
same office the justificatory documents were 
likewise addressed, and all these papers came 
daily under his examination. His appointment 
to this dangerous and difficult post enabled him 
to save many unfortunate victims, although, 
in so doing, he frequently hazarded his own 
life, and sometimes the lives of his colleagues; 
several of the latter, to their honour be it 
spoken, were, like himself, men of humanity. 
Most of the clerks in this office had accepted 
their situations from the same motive which 
actuated De Labussiére, namely, to screen 
themselves from unjust accusations, suggested 
by republican vengeance. They averted much 
mischief, if they did not, in every instance, 
accomplish the good ends to which their efforts 
tended. 

The Committee of Public Safety received, 
from the offices above mentioned, the various 
documents which constituted the pretended 
grounds of condemnation, and such was the 
irregular and unbusiness-like mode of pro- 
ceeding, that no account of these documents 
was kept, nor did the Committee give any 
acknowledgment of having received them. 
The several packets were endorsed in red ink, 
a fact which I learned from De Labussiére 
himself. Before he became fully cognizant of 
the reckless disorder which marked the pro- 
ceedings of the fatal Committee, De Labussiére 
observed a due degree of caution, and trod the 
ground lightly. He confined himself to ab- 
stracting occasionally a few papers from the 
portfolios, and thus caused some few victims 
to be overlooked. But he soon discovered). 
that hundreds of lives were wantonly and 
blindly sacrificed in a chaos of confusion, which 
screened every one from responsibility. De 
Labussiére then set to work with a bolder hand. 

The reader may form some idea of the terrible 
chaos here alluded to, from the following pas- 
sage in the Mémoires of Joseph Marie de 
l’ Epinard :—‘ In my prison,” he says, “I 
heard the jailors calling over the names of 
prisoners who were to be liberated, the charges 
against them not having been substantiated— 
but it was found that several of those persons 


| 


had been guillotined. One day a list was 
brought in containing the names of upwards 
of eighty persons, acquitted by the Committee 
of Public Safety, and it was discovered that 
sixty-two of the number had been previously 
brought to the block.” 

“In all cases,” says Labussiére, (I here 
quote his own words) “in which I found the 
heads of families compromised, I spared no 
efforts to save them, without reference to the 
supposed justice or injustice of the offences 
with which they were charged. It appeared to 
me, that to save a father and mother was fre- 
quently equivalent to saving a whole family, 
especially in those ranks of life in which 
children must depend on their parents’ exer- 
tions for actual subsistence. When I had 
abstracted the documents containing the charges 
against my predestined prisoners, I carefully 
deposited them in my strong oaken drawer, 
locking it carefully. But it was requisite the 
executioner should do some work for his wages ; 
without that all would have been discovered, 
and I should myself have been lost in my 
efforts to save others. I tied up the fatal 
portfolio, leaving in it all the papers with which 
I could not venture to meddle. These papers 
compromised all the heads which it was neces- 
sary to consign to the devouring hydra, All 
went off successfully, and I gained for myself 
the reputation of being a most zealous servant 
of the Republic—a reputation which screened 
me from suspicion when J happened to be seen 
at unusual hours in extraordinary places. We 
were then in the summer season, and at one 
o'clock in the morning I presented myself at 
the Tuilleries, where the Committee of Public 
Safety held its sittings, and where my office 
was likewise situated. I pretended to be going 
to attend the sittings of the Committee, and 
accordingly always made choice of those hours 
when I knew the members were deliberating. 
Fortunately, I was not known personally to 
every one, and the porters having merely to 
look at my carte d’ entree, I soon slipped out 
of sight, and gained my office. The keys 
were deposited in a certain spot, known only 
to my clerk and myself. I entered softly, and 
without a light, groping my way to my desk 
drawer, where I had placed the papers which 
Thad secreted during the day. How joyful I 
was the first time I thus saved two or three 
unfortunate beings from certain death! But 
what embarrassment succeeded those first fee]- 
ings of joy. What am I to do wth these 
papers ? was the question I asked myself. It 
was easy to enter; but I knew that on going 
out I must encounter a vigilant survey. The 
very first night I ventured to put this scheme 
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M. M. de la Tour-du-Pin, de Villeroy, d’Es- 
taing, and de Jouvernay ; of M. de Sénéschalles, 
his wife and daughter, and of Madame le Pres; 
tre and her two youthful daughters. Here was 
a prize! yet what was to be done? The packet 
of papers was voluminous. To burn them 
was impossible. A blaze of fire in the summer 
season would have attracted observation. I 
racked my brain to devise some scheme for 
destroying or concealing the papers, until at 
length I brought on an insufferable head-ache. 
A pail of water had been placed in the room, 
for the purpose of cooling the wine we had 
partook of at lunch. With the intention of 
bathing my burning forehead, I plunged my 
head into the pail. This act suggested a thought 
tome. Might I not destroy the fatal papers, 
or at least diminish their bulk, by soaking 
them in the water? Ah, I exclaimed within 
myself, the Revolution has had its noyades for 
the work of death, why may I not have my 
noyades for the work of deliverance? I in- 
stantly tried the scheme. I plunged the papers 
into the water, and by dint of squeezing and 
pressing them with my fingers, I reduced them 
to a soft paste, and then rolled them up into 
little balls, which I easily found means to con- 
ceal in my pockets. 

‘**One idea naturally leads to another, and the 
device which I thus put in practice suggested to 
me a system of total destruction. I repaired to 
the Bains Vigier, and having subdivided my 
large paper balls into small ones, I threw them 
into the bath. My little flotilla of revolution- 
ary victims being thus fairly launched, I 
anxiously watched its triumphant progress as 
it floated along the bank of the Place de la 
Révolution.” 

Thanks to the courage of Charles de Labus- 
si¢re—upwards of eight hundred of these 
accusatory documents were, in this manner, 
destroyed before the first Messidor of the year 
II. 

Our turn arrived; and in addition to the 
list quoted in the last chapter, in which I had 
the honour to figure next in rank to Dazincourt, 
no less than nineaccusatory papers were arrayed 
against us. Not nine against us all, be it 
understood, but nine against each; that is to 
say, about one hundred and _ninety-eight 
charges of offence, every one of which was 
punishable by the guillotine, or at least trans- 
portation. This was more than sufficient to 
annihilate twenty Comédies Frangaises. De 
Labussiére learned that it was the intention of 
the famous tribunal to bring our cases forward 
with some sort of dramatic effect. To attempt 
to abstract our accusatory documents was, 
therefore, a step attended with more than or- 


into execution I held in my hand the lives of 


dinary danger and difficulty, especially as 
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Fouquier-Tinville had, about that time, com- 
plained of negligence on the part of some of 
the clerks in his department. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this danger, the accusatory papers were 
submersed in the Bains Vigier. On the 8th, 
the Committee of Public Safety held its deli- 
berations on the cases of the actors. The 
accusatory documents arrived on the following 
day, (the 9th) and on that same day De La- 
bussiére abstracted the whole from the portfolio. 
On the night of the 9th, he removed the papers 
from the drawer in which he had concealed 
them. On the 11th they were destroyed. On 
the 13th it was expected we should be sum- 
moned before the Tribunal, and on the 14th, 
that we should appear on the Place de la 
Révolution. However, we appeared neither 
in the one place nor the other ; and our non- 
appearance called forth the following letter from 
Fouquier-Tinville, addressed to the superin- 
tendants of the general police :— 
‘** 5th Thermidor, year II. of the 
French Republic. 

Citizens, 

“The representation which was made a 
few days ago tothe Tribunal of the Convention, 
proves but too true. _Our Bureau des Detenus 
is filled by royalists and counter-revolutionists, 
who exert all their endeavours to impede the 
progress of public business. Within the last 
ten months the utmost disorder has prevailed 
in the documents of the committee. Of every 
twenty cases marked out for trial, only ten, or, 
at most, fifteen are brought forward. A great 
deal of interest has been recently excited 
throughout Paris, by the expected trial of the 
actors of the Comédie Frangaise ; and as yet 
I have received no papers relating to this affair, 
J must therefore await further instructions on 
the subject. It is impossible to proceed to the 
trials of any of the individuals under accusa- 
tion, unless we are furnished with papers, 
mentioning at least the names of the prisoners, 
and of the prisons in which they are confined, 
&c.—(Signed) Fouquier Tinville.” 

Of all the dangers encountered by De La- 
bussiére, the greatest was that which threatened 
him whilst he was engaged carrying off our 
papers. The presence of mind, too, which he 
evinced on that occasion, was extraordinary. 
Florian, whose accusatory documents he carried 
off at the same time, used to relate, with won- 
derful interest, the adventure encountered by 
De Labussiére on the night of the 10th 
Messidor, a date so memorable to the impri- 
soned actors. But the reader has not heard 
Florian, and, unfortunately, can never hear 
him, and therefore I scruple not to narrate the 
incidents which had well nigh marred our 
courageous deliverer’s efforts to save us. 
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As I have subsequently mentioned, De 
Labussiére succeeded in removing our papers 
from the official depository on the night of the 
9th Messidor. He had passed the sentinels, 
and was beyond the gates of the Tuilleries, 
Day was not yet dawning; and whenever he 
was out on these nocturnal expeditions, he took 
care not to return home during those hours 
which are usually allotted to repose. He 
never made his appearance until the usual 
time of rising, so that the servants, and other 
persons in the hotel in which he resided, 
gave him credit for being detained out 
by some liaison of a tender nature, a sus- 
picion which he took no pains to remove, 
Accordingly, on the night on which he carried 
off our papers, he took a stroll along the 
Boulevard des Italiens, until the hour arrived 
when he could repair to the Bains Vigier, and 
release himself from the packages of papers 
contained in his pockets. Feeling fatigued, 
he sat down on the steps of the Café Hardy, 
pensively resting his head on his hands. From 
this attitude he was suddenly startled by a 
heavy blow on the shoulder, given with a 
degree of familiarity which seemed to indicate 
that it came from the hand of a friend. De 
Labussiére quickly turned round. Never did 
the head of Medusa produce a more terrifying 
effect. The man who had given him this rough 
salutation was Aillaume, a zealous member of 
the revolutionary committee of the section of 
** What are you doing here ?” 
said he. ‘I am taking a walk,” was the reply, 
** That’s droll enough,” said he; ‘taking a 
walk and sitting still!” ‘* After a walk,” said 
De Labussiere, ‘‘ one may possibly feel fa- 
tigued, and then it is natural to sit down.” 
‘Your answer is ready,” replied Aillaume; 
‘but let me tell you, good citizens are not in 
the habit of walking about the streets at this 
extraordinary hour.”’ ‘‘ Well, then, I suppose 
we are neither of us good citizens,” said the 
other, “for I should presume the hour is not 
less extraordinary for you than for me.” ‘“ My 
name is Aillaume,” was the answer. ‘I nei- 
ther wish to know your name, nor to tell you 
mine,” said Charles. ‘‘ Then,”’ said the revo- 
lutionist, ‘‘ perhaps you may be prevailed on 
to tell it tu some one else.” At that moment 
a patrol was passing by ; Aillaume called him, 
and De Labussiére being given into custody, 
was immediately conveyed to a neighbouring 
corps-de-garde. His situation was fearful. He| 
was pressed by questions from Aillaume—sur- 
rounded by bayonnettes, his pockets were filled 
with the paper balls, and the packet relating 
to the actors was almost in sight. But in spite 
of all this, De Labussiére did not lose his 
presence of mind. He firmly refused either to 


| 
| 


deal of loud altercation ensued: by degrees a 
crowd collected round the door of the corps- 
de-garde, and several persons entered to in- 
quire the cause of the uproar. Among the 
number was a young man named Pierre, who 
was a clerk in one of the offices belonging to 
the Committee of Public Safety. ‘“* What 
means this, citizen?” said Pierre, grasping 
the hand of De Labussiére ; ‘have you suf- 
fered them to arrest you by way of a joke.” 
“By no means,” replied De Labussiére, “ I 
assure you I have been arrested in earnest.” 
“Ha, ha!” said Pierre, ‘‘ this is droll enough! 
You under arrest? My good fellow,” continued 
he, addressing Aillaume, “I advise you to 
take care what you are about, or you will get 
yourself into a scrape!” ‘‘ Get myself into a 
scrape,” said Aillaume, “for doing my duty! 
What means this insolence? This fellow must 
be an accomplice—seize him. I declare him 
to be suspected.” ‘* Take care what you are 
about. Do you see this?” said he, unbuttoning 
his coat, and displaying the plate which all 
persons in the employment of the Committee 
of Public Safety wore suspended round their 
necks. 
was dismayed. 
cap, and turned timidly to De Labussieére as if 
fearful that he had unwittingly laid violent 
hands on some high and mighty power. 
having somewhat collected himself, he endea- 
voured to apologize to patriot Pierre—‘‘ Oh,” 
stammered he, ‘if you wear the medal of the 
committee, that of course settles the question. 
I suppose this citizen can also shew his medal. 
Thope he will pardon the mistake I have made.” 
Pierre familiarly thrust his hand into De La- 
bussiére’s pocket, and triumphantly drew forth 
his card, which described the official situation 
he held. Not content with this, he unluckily 
laid his hand on the packet of papers, and ex- 
claimed—‘ He has also papers here, which will 
suffice to shew who and what he is.” De 
Labussiére now saw that he was lost if he did 
not put a bold face upon the matter. Accord- 
ingly he drew our papers from his pocket, and 
holding the superscriptions downwards and the 
seals uppermost, said—‘‘I feel proud to make 
myself known to citizen Aillaume, by pro- 
ducing these proofs of the confidence of the 
committee. See,’’ added he, breaking the 
seals, and running his eye rapidly over the 
Papers, ‘‘ whose signature is this? Chau- 
mette’s ! Whose names are these? all members 
of the Council of the Commune—and this ?— 
the signature of Collot d’Herbois.” And so 
e went on unfolding the papers, rapidly folding 
them up again, and turning round amidst the 


circle as if to exhibit the imposing signatures, 
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teil his name or to show his card. A great but in reality to evade observation. Aillaume 


Aillaume recognized the badge, and | 
He immediately doffed his red | over a virulent declaration of Chaumette, on | 


After | 


‘thing which is its very opposite ; yet I cannot 
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was overwhelmed with confusion. He was 
bewildering himself in his attempts to apologize, 
when De Labussiére charitably helped him out 
of the difficulty. ‘My good friends,” said 
he, ‘I am far from being offended at the con- 
duct of citizen Aillaume, and if I did not make 
myself known at first, it was only for the 
purpose of trying his patriotism. I feel happy 
in having this opportunity of congratulating 
him before you all, on his vigilance in watching | 
over the public safety. Farewell, republican ! | 
I will take care to report your zeal to the | 
Committee of Public Safety.” | 
** You are a great deal too good,” said Pierre, | 
as they both left the corps-de-garde, “‘ were [ | 
in your place, I would have him severely | 
punished.” Being once more at liberty, De | 
Labussiére lost no time in taking leave of his | 
serviceable friend, and then hurried as usual 
to the bath. On arriving there, finding him- | 
self alone, he took the opportunity of glancing | 
over the papers containing the charges against 
the actors of the Comédie Frangaise. Besides 
the letter of Collot d’Herbois, there was a 
report of the Council General of the Commune, | 
full of malicious and false accusations; more- | 


the necessity of bringing us before the revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, together with numberless 
accusations emanating from private individuals. | 
These documents, which formed a sort of | 
codicil to the general accusations, referred only | 
to the six victims who were especially singled | 
out, of whom I was one. But the codicil was, | 
together with all the accusatory documents, | 
consigned to the Noyade. | 
Thus the performers of the Comédie Fran- | 
¢aise escaped the vengeance of their persecutors, | 
and in this manner did De Labussiére, risking 
his own head to save others, rescue from the | 


guillotine no less than eleven hundred victims! | 


WALKS IN THE STREETS.—No. T. 


PEEPS INTO SHOP WINDOWS. | 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 
(Author of “ Rhyme, Romance, und Revery.”) | 


I was born in the heart of a populous town, 
and have spent my life, with the exception of 
a few short intervals, amidst the din and turmoil 
of crowded thoroughfares. I may, therefore, 
be said to have been from my birth a street- 
walker. It is the too common attribute of our 
nature that we are discontented with the fate 
to which we are destined, and sigh for some- 
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say that such has been my own case. It is 
true that I am passionately fond of the country, 
but if I were located at a considerable distance 
from the place of my birth, and the friends 
with whom I have been in the habit of asso- | 
ciating, I am afraid that nothing which Nature 
could afford would Jong content me, or com- 
pensate for the loss of all my accustomed 
enjoyments. I do not go to the length of 
Dr. Johnson, who says that ‘ when a man is 
tired of London he is tired of life; for there is 
in London all that life can afford.’ Nor do I 
agree with him when he says, in his usual 
dictatorial style, ‘Sir, it is in the intellectual 
world as in the physical world: we are told by 
natural philosophers that a body is at rest in 
the place that is fit for it: they who are content 
to live in the country are fit for the country.” 
Nevertheless, I think there can be no doubt 
that if we want to make ourselves acquainted 
thoroughly with human life, we must study it 
in cities, and not amidst rocks and trees. I 
look upon the streets as the leaves of a great 
book, and on those who pass along them as the 
characters which the observant mind may read 
with profit and advantage to itself. A clever 
writer of the present-day (J. A. St. John), 
who is not yet appreciated as he deserves to 
be, observes, that ‘‘every great city appears at 
first like a huge prison, at least to an imagina- 
tive person. But when you have perambulated 
its streets for months or years, until every 
house you see is familiar to your eye, and 
almost every face in its vast crowds looks like 
the face of an acquaintance, you no longer 
regard it in the same light. On the contrary, 
you move about with a feeling of satisfaction 
and security greater and more perfect than any 
king ever experienced in the midst of his 
guards.” It is not necessary that we should | 
retreat into the country for study and medi- 
tation, for we may abstract ourselves quite as 
much from the world, by retreating into an 
apartment situated in the very densest portion 
of a town, as we can ina lonely dwelling in a 
secluded forest, far removed from any sound of 
humanity. Such is the force of habit, that I 
have felt myself, when seated with pen in hand, 
or poring over a favourite author, completely 
isolated from mankind ; and though cabs and | 
coaches have been rattling past—though heavy- 
laden waggons and carts have been rumbling 
along, and harsh and loud voices were conti- 
nually adding to the clamour, dead silence has 
seemed to prevail with me. Gibbon describes 
his own situation to have been similar when in 
the midst of the fashionable world; and Des- 
cartes, when he resided in Amsterdam, in 
writing to Balzac, advises him, if he wish to 
observe mankind, and at the same time to lose 
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himself in the deepest solitude, to go to Am- 
sterdam. Rogers thus expresses himself :— 


“ When from his classic dreams the student steals 

Amid the buz of crowds, the whirl of wheels, 

To muse unnoticed, while around him press 

The meteor-forms of equipage and dress ; 

Alone in wonder lost, he seems to stand, 

A very stranger in his native land.” 

Sufficient authority has, perhaps, been 
adduced to prove that the town is neither 
unsuited to observation nor study. It has often 
struck me that, much as has been written, 
there is yet a wide field for those who choose 
to discourse on men and manners. There 
are many things which we pass unnoticed, 
from the frequency with which they present 
themselves before us, but which only need 
pointing out in order to be made the vehicles 
of amusement and information. My object in| 
writing the present series of sketches, will be 
to note down many things of daily and hourly 
occurrence, and in fact, to notice anything in| 
the course of my perambulations which may | 
appear to furnish food for remarks. 

The most conspicuous establishments in all | 
large towns or cities are the shops. Whether | 
seen by day, or at night, when multitudinous 
and brilliant lights are streaming through their | 
windows, they are ever objects which command | 
a large share of public attention. vith the, 
reader’s permission, | will now take a peep at | 
a few of them. | 

The first window which arrests my attention 
is one which is radiant with plate and jewellery. 
The richly-carved goblet, the massive dishes, | 
the chains of gold, the glittering gems, and, 
divers other articles which constitute some of 
the necessaries of the wealthy and luxurious, | 
are here all displayed in tempting and tasteful | 
profusion. The door is surrounded by car- | 
riages, and the shop itself is thronged with 
fashionable people. The officious shopmen | 
place before their customers various costly and | 
splendid ornaments, and the purchasers are | 
generally guided in their selection by the cost 
and style of what is in possession of their ac- | 
quaintances. At one end of the shop stand a, 
lady and gentleman, both in the spring-time 
of life, and attired in the extreme of fashion. 
They are gazing on a casket of dazzling jewel- 
lery, and from the delicate attentions of the 
gentleman, and his soft and languishing glances, 
which are answered by the lady’s blushes, I 
should conjecture that ere long their destinies 
will be united. In another part of the shop 
are two persons whose relative positions are | 
even less equivocal. They are of humble | 
rank, but clean, neat, and intelligent-looking ; 
and there is a quiet and subdued beauty of) 
expression about the features of the female, 
that is indicative of fortitude and meek cn- 
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durance—characteristics which are the peculiar 
attributes of woman, and are more frequently 
to be found in females of humble life, than 
those of an aristocratic grade. The young man 
is purchasing a wedding-ring, and with down- 
cast looks the maiden holds out her finger to 
satisfy her lover that the golden circle is of the 
requisite size. 

After a short walk, I pause before a shop 
of a different description—a green-grocer’s. 
The proprietor is an Irishman, and bustles 
among his customers with much importance 
and alacrity. His visage is ornamented with 
a black eye, and variegated with the small- 
pox; and his voice has a peculiar huskiness 
about it, which proclaims that he has not yet 
enrolled himself amongst the teetotallers, though 
he has no doubt often meditated doing so, es- 
pecially when he has awoke after a whiskey 
debauch. Servants and elderly ladies, with 
soddened hands and hard-favoured counte- 
nances, are waiting their turns to be served, 
and their discourse, meanwhile, is interlarded 
with domestic anecdotes, seemingly of a very 
private nature, from the injunctions to secresy 
with which they are accompanied. The lady 
who purifies unclean linen, and she who goes out 
to “skewer the stars,” are perfect oracles in 
this way, and have the reputations of all their 
employers in their keeping. Vegetables, dried 
fish, fruit, eggs, herrings, and a melange of 
other useful commodities, crowd up the place, 
which altogether has “ a most ancient and fish- 
like smell.” 

The next object of attraction is the shop of 
a print-seller. These establishments may al- 
ways be known from the quantity of people 
outside, for, like the booths at a fair, the 
outside is more calculated to gratify the sight 
than the inside, besides the amusement may 
be had for nothing, which is a surprising re- 
commendation. ‘This propensity of the people 
for gratuitous entertainments is so well known, 
that to mention instances of it were almost a 
superfluous task. The patience with which 
they will listen to a mob-orator, or wait for the 
passing of a paltry procession, or submit to 
inconvenience for the purpose of reading a 
placard on the wall, when they would pass 
unheeded the same information if they met 
with it in the columns of a newspaper—all 
these things are worthy of admiration. They 
think nothing of spending their time and pains 
to get at what may be had gratis, but place the 
smallest pecuniary embargo on any of their 
enjoyments, and the zest immediately departs 
from them, Well, here we are at the print- 
shop window, where the people are clustering 
as eagerly as blue-bottles about an empty 


sugar hogshead. You will generally find a 
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sprinkling of country people in all these gather- 
ings, for rustics are inveterate window- gazers, 
and so absorbed are they whilst pursuing this 
recreation, that they afford excellent subjects 
for-juvenile thieves to practise upon, and the 
rising generation of that class derive much 
emolument from them. These congregations 
about shop-windows form admirable little 
patches of pasture-ground, for those who are 
in the habit of preying upon the green blades 
that lie in their way, and gentlemen who have 
x trick of inserting their hands by mistake 
into other people’s pockets, and have an at- 
tachment to the property of their neighbours, 
ure extremely fond of honouring such spots by 
their presence. The faces of those who are 
looking into the print-shop window might make 
an excellent study for a caricaturist, for here 
may be seen every shade and variety of feature, 
from the first faint dawn of mirth, to the full 
and unrepressed roar of laughter, according to 
the rank and dress of the party,—the mode of 
uttering sounds of mirth in the streets being 
usually regulated by the appearance and position 
in society of the utterer. The genteely-attired 
individual scarcely ventures upon more than 
a repressed smile, and a whispered remark on 
what comes under his observation, whilst he 
who has no dignity to take charge of, and is un- 
fettered by respectability, shakes his tattered 
sides on every occasion, and makes his remarks 
with a freedom and loudness which import that 
he considers the streets his peculiar and privi- 


leged territories, where he may do as he likes, : 
and laugh at and jostle his superiors with im- | 


punity. The gazers into print-shop windows 
may be divided into two classes—the lovers of 
the humorous, and the admirers of the sentimen- 
tal. The first are composed of rusties, middle- 
aged people, and young gentlemen who appear 
with hands everlastingly in their pockets, and ci- 
gars perpetually in their mouths, and the majority 
of those who are above the vulgar prejudice of 
imagining that it is necessary their faces should 
undergo daily ablution. Amongst the second 
class stand prominent, individuals of the male 
sex, who cultivate perfumed locks, figure in 
light-coloured gloves, and wear a seductive 
and fascinating smile upon their eountenances, 
fancying that all ladies are charmed with their 
person and manners, whilst they are fearful of 
looking too engaging. The fair sex are re- 
markably sentimental in their likings, and 
usually read the printed illustration at the 


bottom of any representation of a love-scene, | 
with the utmost attention, and then walk away, | 


wondering if it be true. There is one period 
of the year when the gazers into print-shop 


windows will be found to be exclusively con- | 


fined to the younger branches. I allude to 
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February—that month when those soft-breath- 
ing epistles entitled Valentines, cause a flutter 
in thehearts of unfledged youngsters, and make 
the postman vent his imprecations on every 
thing connected with the tender passion. In 
this month the windows of second-rate print- 
sellers are almost entirely denuded of every 
other species of pictorial display, to make way 
for groups of square pieces of paper, on which 
are seen indelicate urchins exercising themselves 
in archery, and making a target of the human 
heart. Ladies and gentlemen are also repre- 
sented seated on green banks, or on garden 
chairs, looking at each other in an extremely 
earnest and endearing style, whilst the gentle- 
man points to a church in the distance. Young 
girls look for a length of time on these delightful 
productions, and after much hesitation and 
whispering with each other, as to who shall be 
bold enough to be the speaker on the occasion, 
they enter stealthily into the shop, and tittering 
and blushing, make known their wishes to the 
shopman, who speedily lays before them a 
tempting heap of Elysian views, and with an 
unmoved heart, proceeds, in a business-like 
way, to make his comments on his goods.—A 
more effectual method of clearing a crowd from 
before a shop-window could not be devised, 
than the intermixing a sweep amongst it. The 
moment one of this fraternity makes his pre- 
sence known, an instantaneous and ludicrous 
dispersion takes place. It is amusing to witness 
the glances ofcontempt that pass between a baker 
and a sweep, when they chance to come into 
contact, each conceiving his garments to be 
defiled by the other. Such a circumstance not 
unfrequently leads to a pugilistic encounter 
betwixt the two professors, which is productive 
of a piebald and most picturesque result. 
What a world of sorrow and agony lies 
grouped together in the window of a pawn- 
broker! What tales of woe and distress would 
each article be able to narrate, if endowed with 
a tongue! Here are a heap of silk handkerchiefs 
—to whom did they belong? Let us single 
out one from the rest, and we have at once a 
history before us. We will suppose that it 
belonged to a merchant’s clerk, who, owing to 
depression of trade, or his employer’s embar- 
rassed circumstances, has been compelled to 
leave his situation, though with an unblemished 
character. He has contrived, during his servi- 
tude, to amass a few pounds, and, nothing 
daunted, he looks upon the world with hopeful 
eyes. He enquires anxiously among his friends, 
but all is dull, and nothing at present is to be 
had. He eagerly peruses the various newspaper 
advertisements, and promptly answers many of 
them both personally and by letter, but without 
any beneficial result. He finds the place where 
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a situation is vacant, literally besieged with 
applicants. His funds become exhausted, he 
flies to the pawnbroker, and gradually all his 
little funds are swallowed up. That watch— 
with how many recollections is it fraught! 
How many moments and hours of joy and 
grief were associated with it in the mind of its 
owner, and how many yearning looks did he 
cast upon it ere ne parted with it. That heap of 
trinkets seems to me like the gathering together 
of the emotions of the heart—there J behold 
peering out pride, love, friendship, extrava- 
gance, self-approbation, folly, and a host of 
other feelings and qualities. There are blended 
tokens of affection—perhaps love's first gifts 
—and mementos of friendship. What fair girl 
has been the owner of those ear-rings? and 
what have been her struggles ere she has re- 
solved to part with those little drops of vanity? 
May they not have been the first oblation at 
the altar of virtue—the beginning of a series 
of sacrifices, offered one by one, until she| 
herself, in her horror of want, has been con-| 
strained to become a victim? That bugle may 
have sounded the war-blast in many a field) 
of death, and was perhaps preserved as the| 
last relict of the veteran who had blown it, 
—what were his emotions on parting with it? 
Violins, flutes, fifes, and a variety of musical | 
instruments repose together in mute but inhar- | 
monious confusion. These may be regarded 
more as the types of man’s fickleness and 
fondness for new pursuits, than as symbols of 
poverty. They bring before us young and 
enthusiastic amateurs in the divine science of 
music, scraping and puffing, and squeaking 
and screeching, in all the glory of discord, 
whilst features are twisted in agony, and ears 
are stopped in despair, until the performer 
himself becomes disgusted with his own exer- 
tions, and is attracted by some new crotchet, 
when the instrument is consigned to its present 
destination. There is a suit of clothes, the 
holiday-suit of some young urchin just breeched. 
What a tale of suffering may be connected with 
that! What must the mother of the boy have 
felt when she decided on pledging those habili- 
ments, the pride of her first-born! How many 
of the comforts of existence would be gone— 
how many deprivations have taken place, before 
a mother’s heart could decide upon such a step 
as that! There may be seen the working-man’s 
Sabbath clothes, and the implements of his 
trade, which had become useless. But it would 
be almost an endless labour to enumerate all 
that meets the eye in this window. Not only 
is a pawnbroker’s shop the resort of those who 
are in actual distress, but of many who are 
themselves the authors of their own misery— 
the drunkard, the slothful, and the improvi- 
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dent. The best customers that a pawnbroker 
has are those who visit him weekly—those 
persons who reside in rooms and cellars, and 
who never contemplate renting a whole house. 
Though these establishments are calculated to 
do good, there is no doubt that they are often 
roductive of much misery to the poorer classes, 
from the facilities which they atford for pro- 
curing money. No inconsiderable portion of 
the income of many poor families is expended 
in paying the interest on sums which are 
borrowed in this way. I can never pass a 
pawnbroker’s window without experiencing 
unpleasant sensations, and reflecting on the 
various causes which may have induced the 
original proprietors of the articles seen there, 
to have consigned them to such a repository. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BACK PARLOUR ; 


OR, COMFORT AND STYLISHNESS, 
(By Mrs. Copley, Authoress of ‘Cottage Comforts,’ ‘ The 
Young Folks of the Factory,’ ‘ History of Slavery,’ &c.) 
[Continued from our last.] 


On Monday evening, February 26th, the 
bells of St. Michael’s Church, W , were 
ringing merrily, and divers conjectures were 
afloat as to the cause. 

Old Mr. Meredith was the oracle of his club 
in political matters. He moreover fancied 
himself in some degree endowed with the spirit 
of prophecy, or at least of interpreting pro- 
phecy. With no less pertinacity than inge- 
nuity, he minutely expounded scriptural pre- 
dictions as refering to the passing events 
of the day—maintaining most positively that 
“the raiser of taxes,” mentioned by the 
prophet Daniel, referred distinctly and ex- 
clusively to William Pitt—and pointing with 
equal particularity and positiveness to the 
exact descriptions of Roubel, Barras, Ri- 
valiere, with other movers in the scenes of 
the French Revolution. The said Mr. Meredith 
unhesitatingly asserted, on the first striking 
up of the bells, that a great naval victory had 
taken place ; and reminded his companions that 
just five weeks before, he had shown them 
some extraordinary lights in the heavens,* which 
portended bloody battles, and that no doubt at 
that very time Admiral had given theFrench 
and Dutch fleets a severe drubbing. The sup- 
posed victory furnished to the club at the 
“Magpie” a topic of conversation for the whole 
evening, and, indeed, kept them at least an 
hour later than usual, to the no small satisfac- 


*The Aurora Borealis had been remarkably frequent 
and brilliant about that time. 


tion of thelandlord. Meanwhile, his two boys, 
having caught hold of the report, busied them- 
selves in making clay candlesticks for the 
illumination, which would no doubt take place 
on the following evening. Early in the morning 
they were knocking at the doors with their 
wares, hoping to monopolize the trade, as 
other candlestick makers would not hear the 
news until the delivery of the letters; and 
their expectations were not disappointed. They 
actually did sell hundreds of their candlesticks, 
and spread the report so extensively and so 
confidently, that the total absence of any in- 
timation of a victory, either in newspapers or 
private letters, failed to convince people in 
general that nothing of the kind had taken 
place. Mr. Meredith, and Mr. Sadler, and 
Mr. Bell, and Mr. Midwinter, and Mr. Pres- 
ton, and all the members of the club at the 
Magpie, were referred to as authority for the 
fact ; besides, St. Michael’s bells were ringing 
all the evening. 

But in the bar of the ‘Golden Fleece,” 
another cause was assigned for the merry 
peal. The guard of the night coach was 
just putting on his great coat when the 
bells struck up. ‘* There,” said he to the 
landlady, who stood ready with his parting 
glass of rum and water; ‘I should not a bit 
wonder if that isn’t for the accession of the 
Prince of Wales, for I heard at Egham last 
night, that the old king was desperate bad. 
Well, I shall get the news on the road.” Away 
went Mr. Guard, perhaps intending to make 
enquiry, or perhaps thinking no more about 
the matter; and away went Mrs. Landlady to 
give certainty, and circumstance, and currency 
to the conjecture. This report made some way 
in the city, though not to the extent of the 
other. When the guests at the Golden Fleece, 
at the suggestion of the landlady, replenished 
their glasses and cups, to drink long life and 
prosperity to his Majesty, somebody remarked 
that it would have been no more than decent 
to have tolled the bell for the good old king, 
before they began ringing for his successor ; 
but that was the way of the world, to worship 
the rising sun. However, the liquor was 
drank, and the report got more or less into 
circulation. At last, in the course of Tuesday 
forenoon, some person did what it was a 
wonder no one had thought of doing the pre- 
ceding night, he went to enquire of the sexton of 
St. Michael’s, what the bells had been ringing 
for, and learned, that it was neither more nor 
less than that Walker, the hatter, had brought 
home his wife. 

Mrs. Walker was quite disposed to receive 
all the homage and distinction due to a bride, 
according to the established laws of etiquette, 
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‘but she certainly had no idea of the sensation 


she had been the occasion of exciting in the 
city; nor would she have been at all flattered 
by the expression of indifference with which it 
was re-echoed by the disappointed newsmon- 
gers; “‘ Walker, the hatter, brought home a 
wife !—is that all ?” 

However, so it was—and despite of their 
indifference, Mrs. Walker was, in her own es- 
teem, the centre of a very important circle :— 

“ Still, to herself, the blooming bride appears, 

The central object of revolving spheres, 

Wherein she stands, Creation’s dearest spot, 

For what were all to her, if she were not ?”” 
A few of the band-boxes and trunks had been 
emptied, and the bride and her bridesmaid had 
laid aside their travelling dresses, and selected 
from their varied stores one each, which, after 
an elaborate toilet adjustment, each pronounced 
to be elegantly graceful and simple; and Ellen 
was gracefully reclining on the sofa in the best 
parlour, or drawing-room, and Caroline Leslie 
drew off one of her white gloves, and seated 
herself at the tea-table, the duties of which 
devolved on her as bridesmaid. 

‘This is a handsome room,” remarked Ellen 
—‘ don’t you thiuk so?” 

“Yes,” returned Caroline, “and nicely fur- 
nished. The carpet is elegant—was it your 
choice ?” 

‘* No—it was a present from Walker’s bro- 
ther, who is a carpet manufacturer.” 

“And, of course, the rug to correspond ; 
well, I admire them both exceedingly. The 
lamp, too, is very splendid.” 

“T am glad you like that—for it was my 
choice ; we had half a tiff about it. Walker 
wished to have candlesticks, on account of the 
expense ; but I was set upon having a lamp— 
and a good one too—and mamma said candles 
would be quite out of character for a drawing- 
room; so he was obliged to comply. I wish 
he would come up to tea—what can he be 
about ?” 

Walker made his appearance, and apologised 
for having kept the ladies waiting, by saying, 
that he was obliged to write letters for the post. 

“And, I declare, you have absolutely 
changed your coat!’ exclaimed Ellen ; you 
old miser—I am really ashamed of you—to 
think of sitting down to tea in that shabby old 
thing.” 

** Again I ask your pardon, my dear; but 
you know a good coat would soon be spoiled 
in the dust of the shop, so I changed in the 
back parlour before I went into the shop, and 
forgot to change again before I came up stairs.” 

** Well, we will excuse you this time ; but 
pray do not look so melancholy. Surely the 
troubles of business have not taken hold of you 
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; care to provide every thing complete and proper 


already. Come,—‘ Away with melancholy ;’” 
and Ellen playfully kissed his forehead, and 
Walker received the expression of tenderness 
with real affection, and with an attempt at 
playfulness too, but it was evident that some- 
thing had grieved him. Nothing, however, 
transpired. By the time the repast was ended, 
the shop shutters were closed; and Walker, 
with some hesitation, intimated that it was the 
time at which he usually assembled his famil 
for worship; and enquired whether it would be 
agreeable to Ellen and her friend to meet them, 

“Oh, certainly not, to-night,” was the re- 
ply; “it would be quite out of the way to 
think of being introduced to the family so soon 
after her arrival; besides she was extremely 
tired.” So irregularity was introduced the first 
evening of Ellen assuming her important sta- 
tion at the head of a family. She did not 
intend to neglect her duty, or to discourage 
her husband in the discharge of it; but she 
fancied that etiquette required her, as a bride, 
to sit in state in the drawing-room; and that 
it would be indecorous, so soon to begin to look | 
well to the ways of her household. 

Ah! she thus sadly encreased the difficulties 
of beginning, and the uncertainty of ever suc- 
cessfully proceeding, in the way she should go, 


“ Oh, that some power the gift could gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us !”” 


Mrs. Walker reclining on her drawing-room , 
sofa, (so placed as to command a full view of 
the mirror) appeared to herself a beautiful, 
graceful, elegant bride, in a genteel, well- 
furnished apartment ; commanding the unqua- 
lified admiration of her husband, and entitled 
to the notice and consideration of the first 
society. But this was not exactly the uni- 
versal opinion formed of her. 

‘*How do you like your new mistress?” 
enquired the servant at the next door, of Mrs. 
Walker’s hand-maid Rachel. 

Why, it is early judging yet,” replied 
Rachel, but I think she is rather highish in 
her ways for a tradesman’s wife. Every day 
—every day—she sits in the drawing-room, 
dressed like a duchess. She has never once 
entered the kitchen yet.” 

‘**T should not care for that if I were you; 
you have it the more to yourself; for my part 
I am not over fond of mistresses that come 
poking and prying about in the kitchen and 
pantry. Where a servant knows her work, 
there is no occasion for it; and as you have 
managed it your own way so long, I should 
think you would rather have her room than 
her company.” 

“Why, as to that, master had taken such 


in the kitchen, and I had got every thing in 
such nice order against mistress came home, | 
that I did think I should like her to come | 
down and look round at it; however, I sup- | 


room while she is expecting visitors to call | 
upon her, and perhaps, when that is over, she | 
will put on a plain dress, and begin to make 
herself at home; I must say I hope it will be 
so soon, for every day I have that bright grate 
to clean, which takes a good bit of time; and 
then it is so much more work to run up and 
down stairs with every thing; besides, it is a 


shame to have that room and all the beautiful 
new furniture for common use. There is one 
of the best china cups broken already, and 
coffee spilt on the new carpet. Another thing 
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30! 
THE VERNIER; 


Ok MICROMETRIC* SLIDING SCALE. 


Reader, be not alarmed! We are not about 


pose it is proper for her to sit in the drawing- to indite a political article on that queestio vexata 


—the ‘‘ sliding scale,” we can assure you. It 
suits not our inclination, much less the design 
of our Periodical, to battle with the politics of 
the day. Commend us to the ‘‘ Amenities of 
Literature,” (we can very safely recommend 
it to you,) and we are more than willing that 
the acerbities of political strife and animosity 
should be confided and confined to other goose- 
quills, 

At different periods, several methods have 
been devised for accurately measuring small 
sub-divisions of space; but they have been 


‘I don’t at all like, and that is being so late superseded by the instrument, the name of 
and long at meals—so different from what it which forms the title of this paper—a name 
‘used to be ; instead of getting my breakfast by derived from that ofthe inventor, Paul Vernier, 
eight o'clock, it is between nine and ten before a gentleman of some note in the Franche 
itcomes down stairs, and then it is all bustle , Compté, and who described his invention in a 
to clear away, and get forward in time for din- | work published at Brussels in the year 1631. 
ner. Ah well, poor thing, she is young and | This instrument is applicable to rectilinear or 
ignorant; she will know better by-and-by. I curvilinear graduations, and either to large or 
do not want to take a dislike to her at first. small divisions; to the circles of quadrants and 
But have you seen young Mrs. Collins? She sextants, or the rectilinear scales of barometers. 
_came in to see mistress the very evening after In some delicate astronomical instruments it is 
they came home, for they were old acquaint- used for the indication of distances so minute, 
_anece, and she did seem such a nice woman, that the eye is assisted in the measurement by 
without a bit of fuss—I quite took a fancy to asmall double-convex lens or magnifying glass. 
cher; and the next day I was sent with a We shall describe the Vernier as attached to 


message to her, and there she was in a plain 
merino dress with a linen apron, watering her | 
plants in the little back parlour; and there was | 
her sister sitting at needlework; they did look | 
so comfortable and homely. Well, I hope it 
will all come right at last.” | 

Rachel, it will be seen, was more candid | 
than some of her tribe. It was evident, how- | 
ever, that her first impression of her new | 
mistress was not of the most desirable kind. 
The shopman pronounced Mrs, Walker as 
proud as Lucifer, and the two young journey- 
women were exceedingly indignant; that though 
Mr. Walker very kindly invited them into the 
back parlour to take a bit of cake and a glass 
of wine in honour of the occasion, Madam 
did not condescend to come down and speak to 
them, nor yet send for them to the drawing 
— so they did not even get a glimpse of 
er. 


[To be continued.) 


Conversation.—Let your subject, says Epictetus, be 
something of necessity and use; something that may 
advance the love and practice of virtue, reform the pas- 
sions, or instruct the understanding ; such as may ad- 
minister advice to men in difficulties, comfort them under 


afflictions, and assist them in the search of truth. 


an ordinary upright barometer. 

Were the barometer itself the subject of the 
present article, we could discourse widely at 
least, if not eloquently, of its extended, ay 
its unlimited benefits and uses. Many a gallant 
vessel has been saved from the yawning deep 
by the premonitory fluctuations of a marine 
barometer. And the mariner who should dare 
to neglect the warnings of this silent “ prophet,” 
would have small claim to pilot through the 
pathless sea those steaming leviathans and 
‘*mammoths,” which periodically plough their 
way across the Atlantic; waft the inhabitants of 
one Continent to the shores of the other, bring 
the old and the new world into nearer contact; 
and binding in the bonds of brotherhood the 
two great nations that unhappily are still 
jealous of each other's power, unite them in 
ties, still closer perhaps than those of con- 
sanguinity, the ties of commercial interests— 
interests which, at this moment, are prevent- 
ing the war that might otherwise have been 
appealed to for the settlement of supposed 
grievances. 

Where is the man that doubts, where is the 


* Micrometer. 
measurer, 


From two Greek words signifying little 
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statesman, that would dare to doubt, whether 
such mutual dependance is a blessing? Wel- 
come such dependance on foreigners! Welcome 
such foreign dependance on us! And all hail 
to thee, thou mighty, motive machine, which 
art destined to revolutionize maritime inter- 
course, and, we fondly hope, to assist in render- 
ing all nations so dependant on foreigners, that 
| Cowper’s declaration may yet be realized,— 
“ War is a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings (could) not play at.” 

When the stately bark has been calmly 
gliding on the wave ; when there has been no 
token in the air, the heavens, the sea, of any 
gathering tempest; when the oldest mariner has 
been unable to desery even so much as “a 
little cloud, like a man’s hand ;”’ even then has 
the sudden depression of the mercurial column 
given premonitory warning of an approaching 
storm. Atthe time Capt. Basil Hall was off the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1815, he observed that 
whenever the mercury in the barometer fell 
below a certain point, a storm always ensued ; 
and he states that these gales, of which his 
barometer never failed to “‘ give timely notice,” 
often came on suddenly, without any visible 
change in the aspect of the sky. We might 
quote other instances, but that our present 
paper relates to the sliding index rather than 
the barometer itself. 

Weshall assume that our readers are acquaint- 
ed with the system of decimal notation ; that they 
understand the relative values of 50; 5; .5; .05; 
the first standing for fifty; the second for five ; 
the third for five-tenths, that is one-half; and 
the last for five-hundredths; each one of the 
series from right to left being equal in value 
to ten times that of the preceding one. 

The “ range” of the barometer, that is, the 
variation in the length or altitude of the mer- 
curial column, is, in this country, about three 
inches, from 28 to 31. Within and near the 
Tropics, there is but little variation. At St. 
Helena, the range is said to be trifling; and 
in Jamaica about three-tenths of an inch. 

Many persons, on examining a register of 
the state of the barometer, (28.74 inches for 
example,) understand that this indicates the 
height of the mercury. They know that the 
seale is divided into tenths of an inch; but 
being unacquainted with any method of mea- 
suring the hundredths of an inch, they suppose 
that these hundredths are guessed at. No such 
thing. The hundredths are as easily and ac- 
curately measured as the tenths; and our 
present object is to describe the simple and 
ingenious contrivance by which this measure- 
ment is effected. . 

Attached to the moveable index of an upright 
barometer is a small scale, which, to an ob- 


server unacquainted with its use, appears to 
be divided into ten parts, similar to those of 
the fixed scale, which indicates, in inches and 
tenths, the height of the column of mercury, 
This small scale is the Vernier. It is not 
attached to all upright barometers ; nor js it 
made use of in wheel barometers ; for though, 
as stated above, it is applicable to circular as 
well as to rectilinear graduations, yet the com. 
mon wheel barometer is not calculated for very 
accurate measurement of barometric variations, 
though well suited to indicate slight changes, 

The Vernier, then, consists of a sliding scale, or 
graduated moveable index, applied to a fixed 
scale, any length of which moveable index is 
divided into a given number of equal parts, 
either one fewer or one more in number than 
those into which a corresponding length of the 
fixed scale is divided. The size or number of 
these divisions is arbitrary ; but for decimal 
notation, the proportional numbers must be 
as 10 to 9, or as 10 to 11. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 
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‘In the above diagram, Fig. 1, let S re- 
present a scale, (call it tenths of an inch,) and 
V the Vernier, 10 divisions on the Vernier 
being equal to 11 on the scale. It follows 
that a division on the Vernier is one tenth 
larger than a division on the scale. The up- 
permost and lowest graduations on V being 
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— 


‘ing 
— 


opposite to, or coincident with graduations on 


'§, it will be evident on inspection, and a little 


consideration, that 1 on V is not exactly oppo- 
site the line on S, but one-tenth of a division 


‘below it, 20n V is two-tenths of a division 


below a line, 3 is three-tenths, and so on to 
the bottom of the Vernier; and that if V be 
moved gradually upwards,* so as for the lines 
1, 2, 3, &c. to coincide with lines on S, it will 
indicate corresponding elevations of one-tenth, 
two-tenths, three-tenths, &c. of a division, 
until 0 on V arrives opposite the next line on 
S, when the Vernier will have moved upwards 
one-tenth of an inch. 

In fig. 2 (lower part) the Vernier is in 
smaller divisions than the scale, 10 on the 
former being equal to 9 on the latter; and the 
figures read in the opposite direction to the 
former. The top and bottom of V being co- 
incident with lines on S, it will be seen that 1 
on V (being in this case at the bottom of the 
Vernier, and not at the top, as in the former 
example) is one-tenth of a division below a 
line on S, that 2 is two-tenths below a line on 
§, and so on; and that when 10 on V is coin- 
cident with the next line on S, all the lines on 
V, 1, 2, 3, &c. must have coincided with some 
line on S, and consequently exhibited 10 sepa- 
rate and equal distances between two lines, or 
inone division, on S ; and these distances are 
each equal to one-hundredth of an inch, or 
one-tenth of a division. In the upper part of 
this figure another Vernier is placed, so as to 
indicate six-tenths of a division. 

Fig. 3 represents the tube and scale of a 
barometer, with the mercury standing a little 
below 30 inches. The divisions on the Vernier 
being smaller than those on the scale, the 
numbers on both proceed in the same direction. 
Alittle examination and reference to our former 
description will show that the height of the 
mercury is 29.98 inches, 8 on the Vernier 
being the coincident line. 

We may here state that, practically, one Ver- 
nier is as useful as the other: but it must be 
borne in mind that when the Vernier divisions 
are smaller than those of the scale, the numbers 
proceed in the same direction. This is called 
adirect Vernier. When the Vernier divisions 
are larger than the scale, the numbers read in 
opposite directions. This is a retrogade Vernier. 

Reader! should our description of Vernier’s 
ingenious but simple instrument have proved 
uninteresting to you, we regret it. The short 
time spent in writing has been pleasant to 
us; the time occupied in reading it may be 


*It would assist the reader, were he to provide him- 
self with a piece of paper graduated as V, to lay down 
by the scale. 
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useful to you.—But our trusty servant has 
announced the hour. It is the “ noon of night”; 
the March wind is howling in the chimney, and 
whistling through the window ; our barometrical 
Vernier is in the ‘‘ stormy” region; and the 
hailstones are hissing out our little remnant of 
embers. In the words of Darwin— 

“The hollow winds begin to blow; 

The clouds look black ; the glass is low; 

To night the sun went pale to bed ; 

The moon in halos hides her head : 

*T will surely rain, I see, with sorrow,” 

[Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow.] 
And yours, too; so you may watch your 
“weather glass,” note the ‘‘ downward pro- 
gress” of the mercury, and take a practical 
lesson on the use of the retrograde Vernier. 

And if the reader be of a “ rueful counte- 
nance,” he will probably find his associations 
glide quite imperceptibly into a moody musing 
on the retrograde march of public opinion, or 
some other equally philosophic speculation. 
But if the gloom of nature retire; if the clouds 
open their portals, and display the blue vault 
of heaven, he may discover that, himself un- 
knowing it, his feelings have gradually melted 
into unison with the brightened prospect around 
him ; (for there is a chemistry of the feel- 
ings, the existence of which is known by its 
effects, that assimilates our temperament with 
the tone of surrounding nature ;) and if your 
gloom and nature’s gloom have rolled away 
together, accept the enclosed invitation card 
from a “‘ Prince” among poets; and come, with 
your sister, (for, if a bachelor “all forlorn,” 
we hope you have a sister,) to spend a few 
pleasant ‘‘ Hours with the Muses.” You will 
assuredly meet with some beauties. We have 
condescended to ‘‘ sample” the casket for you; 
although we offer the verses rather as appro- 
priate to our subject, than as the brightest or 
best of the poet’s gems :— 

“ Now the glad sun, from his ethereal throne, 

Rains down the mid-day glory of his beams ; 

The skies sweep round me like an azure zone— 
Rolling in light the far-off ocean gleams ; 

The hills are clothed with splendour, and the streams 
Flash with a quivering radiance here and there; 
Earth slumbers in the depth of summer-dreams; 


Mysterious murmurs stir the sultry air, 
As if all Nature’s breast throbbed with unuttered prayer.” 


Judicious reader! in very troth we repudiate 
the modern multiform misappropriation of po- 
etic quotations ; but when you have examined 
a few of the gems in John Critchley Prince’s 
‘Hours with the Muses,” we are quite sure that 
your gentle sister will unite in exclaiming— 

Sweetest poet ! Nature’s child ! 

Warbling forth thy wood-notes wild ! 
and whatever you may think of the Vernier, 
you will not regret your introduction to the 
Prince.” 
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@riginal Poetry. 
STANZAS. 
Hath secret sorrow then o’ershadow’d the sunlight of 
thine heart ; 
And is it thine to linger on, and act the dreamer's part ; 
And hath the starlight of young hope, that once lit up 
thy brow, 
So pure, so faultless, and so fair, for ever vanish’d now ? 
Are all thine hopes by winter chill’d? Hath sorrow 
dimm/’d thine eye ? 
And for the past, hast thou, alas ! no record but a sigh ? 
Oh ! say not so,—the bird of peace hath not for ever flown; 


Trust still for hours of purer joy,—they soon shall be 


thine own. 


Say not thy /ast dear hope is gone for ever and afar : 

Look to the hope which is in heaven,—be that thy brightest 
star ; 

That hope will not forsake thy breast, nor leave thee 
desolate, 

But through the darkness of the past, will gild thy future 
fate. 


Pause not on earthly seas or shores; oh! rest not here 
thine oar,— 

Strike out again,—the waves shall bear thee to a happier 
shore ; 

Where sin and sorrow are unknown, where love the 
portal keeps, 

And the sweet song of heavenly joy in glorious music 
sweeps. 


There broken hearts shall be at rest,—there is a home for 
those 

Whose spirits find no home on earth, nor moments of 
repose : 

Fear not to pass the portals wide, which open to the 


grave :— 
Thy God will lend a star to light thee o’er life’s ebbing 
wave. 


And when in Heaven ’tis thine to dwell,—when all thy 
sighs are hush’d, 

And sweeter joys arise from those which earthly sorrow 
erush’d ; 


Thine earthly friends will gaze on high, still upward, and 


afar. 
And dream they see thee in the sky,—the spirit of a star. 
Smedley House. F. G. 


SNOW DROPS. 


Sweet infancy of flower’s pale blossoming ! 
Springing from out the plain, 

Where Winter scarce hath ceased to reign, 

Faintly ye breathe a voice of coming Spring! 

When countless blooms shall joyous earth o’erspread, 
Breathing a sweet perfume, ; 
When a bright sun shall all illume, 

And ye be numbered with long buried dead, 

Unthought of, save by few—your errand sped. 


I look on ye, and think upon the dove, 
Flying from forth the ark, 
To see if still the earth were dark— 
If still the mighty waters rolled above : 
Weak messenger from all the living things, 
Preserved with prescient care, 
Again to people earth and air— 
She soon returning on scarce rested wings, 
The olive leaf of promise joyful brings. 
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So ye, frail harbingers of floral life, 
Preservd within the earth, 
To us give promise of new birth 
Of Nature, when the genial airs are rife, 
And green-robed Spring advances light and free. 
With tears mine eyes are blind ; 
For mournful thoughts have come to mind 
Of youth's gay spring-time, when Hope shewed to me 
Visions of bliss, which now no more I see ! 
A radiant morning of a gloomy da. 
Has been too oft youth’s early light ; 
A brilliant sun-burst passing swift away !— 
Manhood’s high noontide knows no blooming rose 
Fair as the morning flower ; 
Yet mind doth like the sun gain power, 
Thoughts come like shades, inducing calm repose, 
And wisdom makes our day more glorious ere its close, 


Hulme. A.L 


Bon Mor.—A person being seated at a table 
between two tradesmen, and wishing to casta 
slur upon them, said, ‘‘ How prettily I am 
fixed between two tailors!’ On which a gen- 
tleman observed, that being beginners, they 
could not afford to keep more than one goose 
between them. 

Horsr-wuir.— The horse-whip probably 
originated in the switch, by which, and the 
voice, the ancient Orientals guided their horses 
without a bridle, by striking them on the right 
or left side of the face, to turn them as neces- 
sary, and upon the nose to stop them. Whips 
were in common use among the Greeks, and 
were made of leather thongs; hogs’ bristles 
twisted together ; and sometimes of the sinews 
of oxen. 


There was not much wit, but there was great 
*good humour in the reply George II. made to 
a lady, who, at the first masquerade his ma- 
| jesty was present at in England, invited him 
to drink a glass of wine at one of the beaufets; 
with this he readily complied, and the lady 
filling a bumper said, ‘‘ Here, mask, the pre- 
tender’s health;” then filling another glass, 
presented it to the king, who, receiving it with 
a smile, replied, ‘I drink with all-my heart to 
the health of all unfortunate princes.” 


Maffeus, a Portuguese author, who wrote a 
history of the East Indies, mentions aman of the 
name of Numus de Cagna, a native of Bengal, 
who died in the year 1565, at the almost in- 
credible age of three hundred and seventy years. 
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